tive outcomes seek to help adolescents develop an overall sense of well-being, flexibility in dealing with stress, and a repertoire of behavioral skills needed to solve both interpersonal problems and problems of daily living. Most of these programs are integrated into school curriculums, and involve between 8 and 20 sessions conducted by teachers with special training. The programs combine informational and experiential activities, complemented by group discussion and counseling. Early evaluations indicate that these programs are successful in improving adolescents' impulse control and self-identity, ability to understand the perspective of others, ability to solve problems, and school performance (Elias et al., 1986; Weissberg et al., 1988; Felner and Felner, 1989).
Demonstrating Trust and Respect for Adolescents
Explicit in good practice models is the recognition that young people, like all people, need to feel a sense of comfort and need to be offered a sense of autonomy in order to profit from program teachings and experiences. For this reason, many community programs seek to design programs that encompass principles of trust and respect for young people. Consistent demonstrations of caring and high expectations for young people are a prerequisite. Many programs are also providing young people with choice and "voice" regarding program operation, and, in response to the racial and ethnic diversity of adolescents, many practitioners incorporate cultural traditions and values into programs.
Choice and "Voice" for Adolescents
Personal attachments to institutions and engagement in program activities occur most readily when participation is voluntary or when individuals have options about how and when to participate (Newmann, 1981). Many school-linked health centers, for example, attribute their effectiveness to the fact that participation is voluntary, discussions are confidential, and young people are encouraged to bring friends along for support. Few youth development programs have enrollment requirements, so young people can immediately participate in activities. Adolescents are given choices about participation in the activities: a "drop in, test things out" approach is essential to effective programming. The almost universal use of small groups, flexible grouping practices, symbols of membership (uniforms, T-shirts), and clear structures (regular meetings, codes of conduct) reflects an organizational and